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THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 1 

ONE of the questions which cause both the deepest 
interest and the utmost disharmony amongst men 
at the present time, is undoubtedly that which deals with 
the status of religions and with their future. The most 
diverse and contradictory opinions are upheld with a 
degree of erudition and dialectical ability that seem to be 
the prerogative of no single school. And we are far indeed 
from being within measurable distance of a mutual under- 
standing. 

This extreme divergence in appreciation is due not 
only to the special nature of the subject, in judging which 
feeling claims to have a share : it is also due apparently, to 
the fact that, as a general rule, before discussing the 
permanence or the decline of religions, we fail to enquire 
of what it is that religion really consists, what is its essence. 
What is the meaning of the radical contradiction between 
the affirmations of the one side and the negations of the 
other, if neither is speaking of the same thing? When 
dealing with progress or with decline, is it not absolutely 
necessary, if we would refrain from judging by appear- 
ances, which are so frequently deceptive, that we seriously 
question ourselves as to the precise object whose degree of 
vitality we are endeavoring to discover ? 

Now, it must be recognized that the man who purposes 
to determine the essence of the religious phenomenon, 

1 [Authorized translation by Fred Rothwell.] 
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impartially and in a way that is valid to all, will find the 
problem a singularly difficult one. 

The method which, at the outset, otters itself to the 
mind, consists in studying all existing religions and find- 
ing out what they have in common. The religions how- 
ever that have been, and still are, practised by men, are 
innumerable ; they present every imaginable and unimagin- 
able variety. Many consist of scarcely anything but cere- 
monies; others almost taboo ceremonies. The latter are 
altogether exterior, the former altogether interior. Some 
recognize gods or a god; others are atheistic. In some, 
men have need of the gods; in others, it is the gods that 
have need of men. Some particular religion is mainly a 
code of morals ; many religions are opposed to any idea of 
morals. Some gods are tolerant or accessible as regards 
other gods, some particular one, concentrating within him- 
self all power and perfection, recognises no other god as his 
superior. There are religions that incite men to action, 
war and conquest; others recommend them to practise 
renunciation, abstention, and detachment from all things. 
Some promise immortality, others would have man kill out 
the desire to live and feel. 

What have all these widely different forms in common, 
unless it be an almost empty concept, a word, a label? 
What interest is there in enquiring as to the destiny of a 
thing, the nature of which we cannot attempt to determine 
without the spirit of erudition at once intervening to prove 
that our field of observation, being too restricted, allows 
of no general conclusion being reached ? 

May we not, however, substitute for this purely logical 
and abstract method, the historical one, if we would be in 
a position to reach valid conclusions ? 

History sets up a fundamental difference between 
things : it distinguishes between those that are living and 
those that are dead. Democracy, science and art are living 
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things : human sacrifices and slavery, though they do exist 
here and there, belong to the past. History registers the 
changes that have taken place in the sum total of the con- 
ditions of human life. Institutions that are incompatible 
with the conditions of modern life, though they may seem 
to exist, are, in reality, but survivals of past forms of 
existence, and, as such, must disappear. 

This is a very clear and plausible doctrine, the more so 
as it unites mankind with what is most familiar to us : the 
living being. Assuredly we have not yet discovered the 
way to bring the dead back to life. But the precise thing 
we have to consider is whether, in the spiritual domain, 
the words dead and living can be applied with the same 
certainty as in the domain of biology. I read in an article 
by William Knight, on the historical method in philosophy, 2 
"Alike in philosophy and art, in social life, in politics and 
in religion, all the best things that are ever evolved are 
superannuated in time. They have to die and be reborn, 
in incessant palingenesis." Though it may not be possible 
to say that, in the spiritual order of things, birth necessarily 
calls for death, and death for rebirth, it is still true that 
progress frequently consists in recalling to existence, by 
adapting it to new ideas, some particular form of art or 
conception of life that seemed to have disappeared for ever. 
While the whole of the past is not destined to become pres- 
ent again, many shadowy forms, at all events, stretching 
their arms towards the shores of the future, have a chance 
to cross the stream, if men continue to be eager for novelty 
and change. The historian's assertion of the disappear- 
ance of a certain form of existence is not sufficient to prove 
its total and final extinction. 

Another way of questioning history is to demand that 
it reveal to us the primary origins of institutions. Was 
not the oak previously formed in the acorn ? Does not man 

i Hibbert Journal, July, 1904, p. 756. 
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inherit from the .child ? The maxim that the water of a 
stream is purer at its source has certaintly proved itself 
very productive of results. Still, though a singularly 
powerful principle in practice, is this maxim a safe guide in 
theory? As a matter of fact, the source eludes our search. 
The most remote prehistoric times show us works that are 
infinitely complex and derivative. So also the child, when 
beginning to speak, actually goes through processes which 
call into play all the principles of our logic. Again is it 
certain that human progress advances in a straight line 
and that the present proceeds from the past by mere 
development? The stone which the builders rejected, we 
read in the Gospel, has become the head of the corner. 
From the effort to meet the physical needs of man, science 
came into being, not by a process of development, but by 
accident : science is the disinterested investigation of truth. 
It is gratuitous to suppose that there is nothing more in 
present-day religion than in the taboo or the totem of 
primitive races. It may be that new elements have been 
added on to them by a process of epigenesis, and that in 
these elements is now to be found the center of religious 
activity. Protestantism was intended to be a reaction 
against change: it has become the very incarnation of 
change. 

Finally, there is a third way of dealing with history, 
and that consists in determining the law by which the 
phenomenon under consideration evolves. By appropriate 
analyses and comparisons, we throw light upon the phases 
of this phenomenon, and the constant order according to 
which, here and there, they succeed one another. Hence- 
forward, this very law constitutes the essence of the phe- 
nomenon ; it permits to a certain extent, of our foreseeing 
the future in store for it: a definite and methodical march, 
like that which a man attributes to the course of his life, 
when he considers it from the point of arrival, a more or 
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less visionary march, all the same, lacking the sanction of 
confirmation, since the future is an unknown quantity. 
What striking contradictions the future, on becoming the 
present, inflicts on our most carefully established predic- 
tions ! These mathematical curves in which we take delight 
are obtained by leaving out or by taking up divergent 
phenomena. Now, who can say that some one of these 
scattered forces, more or less restrained for a time, will 
not leap up victorious some day, like a spring that has been 
held down all to no purpose? The order in which moral 
phenomena succeed one another is not fortuitous, but it is 
contingent. 

An ever increasing number of persons endeavor to add 
on to or substitute for the purely logical and the historic 
method, a strictly scientific one. The consequence is that 
we have two sciences: positive psychology and sociology, 
both of which endeavor to theorize about religious phe- 
nomena. In reality, the results at which these two sciences 
arrive are rather contradictory than complementary to 
each other; since, in the one instance, religion radiates 
from the individual consciousness towards social institu- 
tions, whereas in the other case, it has its origin in society 
and makes its way from without into the individual con- 
ciousness. These two methods of explanation, however, 
have this in common: they tend to break up and destroy 
that which they explain. Some explanations establish and 
justify: a master's authority is established by proving his 
capacity. There are, however, explanations that cause 
their object to vanish away: the explanation of the sense 
of initiative by suggestion reduces this sense to an illusion. 
Religion is the belief in a reality which transcends the laws 
and phenomena of our world. To prove that such a belief, 
exclusive of every object corresponding thereto, must of 
necessity result from the spontaneous play of the natural 
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psychic or social forces, is to destroy the legitimacy of this 
belief, and make it impossible in an enlightened mind. 

If positive psychology and sociology are to keep their 
promise, then the question of the essence of religion is 
very easily solved: religion has no other essence than 
ignorance. And the real problem can only consist in 
endeavoring to discover those social or psychological con- 
ditions which induced man falsely to imagine that he had 
dealings with supernatural powers. 

But it is advisable to recognise that science, here as 
elsewhere, is not something complete and existing in itself 
from all time, thus leaving man no other task than to con- 
template it, once he has discovered it. For the last three 
centuries, there has been substituted for this ontological 
conception of science, the idea of a purely experimental 
science, which asks questions of nature though without 
prejudging the reply. Religious psychology and sociology 
demand of the human soul and society whether they con- 
tain within themselves the wherewithal to explain religious 
phenomena. Not a priori but by considering the results 
obtained by investigators can we know how far these sci- 
ences succeed in resolving religion into elements devoid of 
religious characteristics. Now, it can scarcely be disputed 
that hitherto only the externals, the ambiguous traits of 
religious phenomena have been, in a way, subjected to 
psychological or sociological explanation. 



We are compelled to face the problem of the essence 
of religion. To state this problem in its true terms, is to 
enquire whether it is possible, as regards religion, to trans- 
cend both fact and concept, and to attain to idea. It is not 
sufficient to know that religion has been this or that, in 
order to be in a position to conclude that it is to continue 
or to disappear. It may happen that it continues in a form 
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different from those it has hitherto presented. It may also 
be that it seems to continue, because certain indifferent 
forms of it remain, whereas in reality it is disappearing as 
regards all that more especially constituted its greatness. 

In like fashion, we see that the knowledge of the simple 
concept of religion is but a trifling thing. What is called 
concept includes nothing else than the sum total of the 
necessary and adequate conditions of the existence of a 
thing. The concept of religion exhibits the characteristics 
found in every religion, present in the lowest and the 
highest alike. To content oneself with this concept in 
deciding whether religion subsists or is to subsist, is to 
regard existence, pure and simple, as adequate, without 
enquiring into its quality. What we should need to pos- 
sess, in order to pronounce a judgment of any importance, 
is, strictly speaking, the idea of religion, the Platonic idea, 
as it were, the notion of what religion can and should be, 
if it is to exist in the truest and highest way possible. 

It is of religion as thus understood, rather than of some 
one of its historical forms, that it is important for us to 
know if it exists at the present time, if it appears as though 
it must continue to exist and to act in the world. It is in 
this idea of religion that the essence we are seeking strictly 
consists. 

Is it possible to determine such an idea? Are we not 
simply expressing opinions that are subjective, individual 
and worthless, when we venture to speak, not of what is, 
but of what may or ought to be? Is it possible to enter 
upon such a problem without leaving the plane of fact and 
reason, without plunging and losing oneself in the void, 
like the dove with which Kant amused himself? We must 
note that, both in everyday life, and in philosophical reflec- 
tion, we have constantly to deal not with concept, but with 
idea. When we speak of the future of art and science, of 
democracy and socialism, we are not simply thinking of 
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them as actually given or presented or as they would be 
denned in a logician's generalization : we assuredly have 
in mind the thought of what science or democracy can and 
ought to be, to attain to full realisation, i.e. not the concept 
but the idea of science or of democracy. 

Is such an idea but a feeling or a desire, a fancy or an 
arbitrary invention? We must renounce proving its value 
by confronting it, purely and simply, with the facts of 
experience, as is done in testing scientific hypotheses: in- 
deed, the idea in question, by definiton, transcends experi- 
ence. The harmony, however, of our conceptions with 
the things of the outside world, is not the only means of 
control at our disposal. We may also consider the harmony 
of minds with one another. And, looking at the matter 
closely, the external criterion, afforded by the sensible 
reality, exists only as the application of the internal cri- 
terion, deduced from the common adhesion of minds. For 
how do we know that a thing may be regarded as existing 
apart from intellects, unless it is because the latter are 
agreed as to their way of conceiving the thing ? 

If the harmony of intellects affects us when it relates 
to the manner of conceiving exterior things, it cannot leave 
us indifferent when it happens with reference to the ends 
we ought to pursue, the aspirations and ambitions of heart 
and will. Indeed, the instinct — so strong within us — which 
makes us imitate our fellow-beings, is a sort of spontaneous 
expression of the infinite importance we attach to the union 
of minds, and the harmony of these latter, once it is 
realized, shows itself as an important proof of the excel- 
lence of the end pursued. 

As a matter of fact, this harmony itself is something 
into which we must enquire. The sole fact that a crowd 
of men is moved by one common impulse does not prove 
that its will is a good one. The very seductiveness of dis- 
covering that there is unanimity leads us to confound a 
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unity consisting of blind impulse, passion and more or less 
irrational will, with that unity of profound thought and 
sound aspiration, which alone is valid. 

What are the characteristics of that thought which, of 
itself, and without being verified by external reality, estab- 
lishes solid harmony between minds? It neither is, nor 
can be, pure intuition. Man cannot apprehend an object, 
know what he is apprehending, and inform other men of 
the fact, without using some concept. For him, a pure 
intuition cannot be an object of knowledge : it is simply a 
mental state, the importance of which he cannot gauge. 
Rut again, on the other hand, the thought we are here 
endeavoring to define, cannot be a mere arrangement of 
facts. Concepts represent, on a small scale, acquired 
experience, and here we are dealing with ideas that trans- 
cend experience. 

In reality, man has at his disposal a faculty called 
reason, the property of which is that it closely unites and 
blends together intuition and concept, so that the latter 
becomes supple, expands and enriches itself under the 
influence of the former, and this, in turn, under the influ- 
ence of the other, becomes an object of consciousness, apt 
to be grasped and determined, understood and communi- 
cated by man. Reason is the close union of concept and 
intuition. 

Mathematics, a rational science, if not in so far as it 
can be taught, at all events, in so far as it can be created, 
implies the close and constant collaboration of conceptual 
deduction with intuiton. It is by a judicious use of this 
living reason, the profound and original reaction of the 
entire intellect in contact with things, the soul of science 
and of life alike, that we can attempt to determine, not onlv 
facts or concepts, but ideas, types of what things may and 
must be if they would realize the utmost perfection of 
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which they are capable. According to this view it is advis- 
able to attempt a definition of the essence of religion. 



The history of mankind is the richest and strangest, 
the most curious and varied spectacle imaginable. Cus- 
toms, religions, institutions and beliefs, modes of life, aspir- 
ations, needs and ambitions, in all these respects the differ- 
ence is incredible between beings to whom we attribute the 
same species. The turbulent life, too, of these beings has 
produced a variety of events disconcerting to the investi- 
gator ; for the more the latter brings light to bear on the 
details of things, the more he sees complication, strange- 
ness and novelty, where a superficial glance saw nothing 
but simplicity and uniformity. 

Now, strange to say, every individual, every human 
group, not only keeps to its customs because they are its 
own, but because it regards them as superior to those of 
all others. Every human event, too, is not determined by 
an insatiable need of change alone; it ought, besides, in 
the minds of those involved in it, to realize a finer and 
loftier form of existence than all previous forms. No gen- 
eration seriously imagines itself inferior to its predecessors. 
When we delight in analyzing the benefits enjoyed by 
previous generations and which we do not possess, the very 
eulogies we confer on our forerunners signify, at bottom, 
that it is the fault of none but ourselves — by appropriating 
what they have found useful and good — if we not merely 
equal, but do not also transcend them. 

Now, what is the value of such judgments ? Are they 
wholly absurd? Is human history, in reality, only a vain 
succession of uselessly diverse forms, or has it really a 
meaning? If we consider, not societies and their history, 
but the individual, in the consciousness he possesses of his 
interior life, we have the same problem. Man is constantly 
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seeking, with all his faculties, something different from, 
something better than what he has. A given sensation 
impels him on to follow after some new sensation. One 
idea presented to his mind suggests others, leading him to 
question, compare, philosophize. In his eyes, the goal 
attained by his will is no longer anything more than the 
starting-point of some new enterprise. 

Whether in the history of his species, or in his indi- 
vidual life man is a being that aspires to transcend itself. 
What is the meaning, the value of this strange aspiration ? 
Mainly by emphasizing certain aspects of modern science, 
in answering this question, it is possible to say that man is 
the victim of illusion, that nowhere in history could any 
phenomenon take place which is not simply an equivalent 
of preceding phenomena that gave it birth. Eadem sunt 
omnia semper. Wholly and from all eternity, the universe 
has been preformed, as regards its elements and laws. If 
man is conscious of something lacking, some possibility of 
growth, if he imagines that supernatural powers come to his 
assistance, these impressions are solely owing to his ignor- 
ance and vanity. His power is a given quantity, the 
mechanical resultant of the natural forces of which he is 
the accidental and temporay synthesis. His destiny is con- 
fined within the limits of this power. 

This appreciation of things is very conceivable, and, 
in certain ways, it is a plausible one ; but it is not necessary. 
Indeed, human reflection has always set forth quite a dif- 
ferent interpretation, according to which, man has, in a 
very real sense, the power to conceive of ends superior to 
his natural forces ; towards these ends it is possible for him 
to rise, because to his activity may be added that of some 
being greater than himself and more powerful than nature. 
In collaboration with this superior being, man may, in very 
truth, transcend both nature and himself. It appears as 
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though it would be advisable to seek for the essence of 
religion along these lines. 

Man is on the path of religion as soon as he makes a 
serious endeavor to transcend himself not only quantita- 
tively but also qualitatively. A purely quantitative in- 
crease of force might be explained by simply borrowing 
from the reservoir, infinite, it may be, of the physical ener- 
gies of the universe. An increase of worth and perfection, 
however, if anything more than words, is greater than the 
forces of nature as such. Science and art actually aim at 
such an increase, but, depending upon nature and the 
given, they anticipate and seek after the true and the ideal, 
not knowing if they can attain unto it. 

The originality of religion dwells in the fact that it 
proceeds not from power to duty, but from duty to power ; 
that it advances resolutely, taking for granted that the 
problem is solved, and that it starts from God. Ab actu ad 
posse, such is its motto. "Be of good cheer," said Jesus 
to Pascal, "thou wouldst not seek me hadst thou not found 
me." God is being and principle, the overflowing spring 
of perfection and might. He who shares in the life of 
God can really transcend nature; he can create. Religion 
is creation, true, beautiful and beneficient, in God and 
by God. 

Religion, ascending to the very source of being, inter- 
ests the whole man. To enquire whether it is rather a 
matter of feeling, of intellect or of will, is useless. It has 
its abode in that inmost shrine of the soul where the one 
and the many interpenetrate; this is a characteristic which 
appears in what we call life. Here, will is faith, confidence, 
invincible determination, as becomes the man who feels 
himself one with creative power. Intellect endeavors to 
create forms capable of representing that which cannot be 
represented in a way that is both worthy of the object and 
comprehensible by mankind. And feeling, which is in turn 
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a sense of terror before the unfathomable and of enthusi- 
asm before the divine, finds its full satisfaction in that 
supreme love — both possession and the gift of self — which 
constitutes fruitfulness and joy par excellence. All these 
manifestations, at bottom, control and permeate one an- 
other, just as, in the case of light, those colors are united 
which, if reflected from different bodies, would be distinct. 

Is religion, however, only an interior form of the soul, 
and must we regard as purely accidental the phenomena 
by which it is manifested externally? Nothing could be 
more contrary to its essence than a radical distinction 
between spirit and letter. Since, above all else, it is par- 
ticipation in creative power, and therefore creation itself, 
religion naturally tends to set its stamp on things both 
visible and invisible, to express itself in forms, symbols 
and rites, and to mould the whole of human life. These 
visible expressions, the connecting link between the prin- 
ciple of being and undulating nature, necessarily vary with 
time and place. Their importance, like that of all trans- 
lation, lies in the degree in which they reconcile fidelity to 
the original and conformity with the special conditions of 
the language employed. 

The mode, too, in which religion acts, is essentially 
spiritual. It necessarily proceeds from within to without, 
not vice versa. Indeed, it constitutes the might of the 
spirit. Were it to appeal to force, it would be false to 
itself. Its mission is to permeate force, its triumph would 
consist in transmitting this latter into love. Its mode of 
action is summed up in the prayer : "Father, thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven !" 

Emile Boutroux. 
Paris, France. 



